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SUGGESTIONS ON FRAMING. 


HE frame for an oil painting can hardly be made too 
rich or too ornate, because the color in the picture will 
still dominate the whole. But an etching or engrav- 
ing, being a picture in simple black and white, or 

brown and white, would be overweighted and ‘‘killed”’’ by a 
frame too showy or too heavy. 

The end and aim of intelligent framing should be to make 
the picture look its best; and yet, within the limits indicated, 
much tasteful variety can be had. 

We will assume that the etching to be framed is a good 
one, for a feeble or inartistic print has no decorative effect at 
all unless it can get it from a loud and showy frame — just as 
an insipid dish is sometimes rendered eatable by the aid of a 
pungent sauce. Assuming, then, that the etching is really a 
work of art, the chief danger is that it will be overdressed, so 
that the frame will be more conspicuous than the picture. This 
is a fatal error, and a very general one. Another danger is, 
that the frame, though tasteful in itself, may not suit that 
particular etching. 

In these respects framing may be compared to a lady’s 
costume. If the eye is called away from the picture, or the 
lady, to the frame, or the dress, then a mistake has been 
made. ‘To continue the parallel: We could say of one lady, 
‘* What a fine gown she wears!’’; but of another, ‘‘ How well 
she looks in that gown!’’ And though the purchaser should 
primarily exercise his or her own personal taste, yet in either 
case it would be well to consult an experienced framer or cos- 
tumer, as the case may be. 

Having selected an appropriate frame, which is duly sub- 
ordinate to the picture, there is still a wide difference between 
framing the picture durably and properly and merely putting 
it into the frame. An etching must be made to lie perfectly 
flat ; it must neither touch the glass before it, nor the back 
behind it, the ‘‘mat’’ (or inner panel of cardboard) must be of 
the right size and of the right tone, the glass must be perfect, 
and the wood must be thoroughly seasoned and properly 
joined. This last condition is important, seeing that all 
frames are made of wood, whether it shows its natural surface, 
or whether it is afterward gilded, bronzed, ebonized or fin- 
ished in white. 

In gilding it is true that ‘‘All is not gold that glitters.’’ 
Both real gold and real bronze are rich and appropriate, but 
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there are cheap and poor looking imitations of both which 
would spoil the effect of any picture. 
A gold frame will suit almost any etching. It is at once 


the most decorative and the most expensive ; also the most 
perishable of frames. A bronze frame (if properly done) is 


almost everlasting. It does not tarnish with handling, and it 
can be washed without injury. Bronze costs less than gold, 
and, while quieter in effect, is still very rich and handsome. 

A combination of white and gold is at present much in 
favor. It is especially suitable for pictures of a dainty, pretty 
character, but is less successful for graver subjects. White 
and gold frames are quite as costly as gold, the gilding of 
them being a difficult a tedious operation. Quieter and 
more artistic, as well as cheaper frames, are made with a 
cream-white enameled surface, resembling ivory. The ab- 
sence of gilding is often to the advantage of the picture, and 
these ivory frames look very well on any wall except a white 
one. 

Ebonized wood is sometimes the best for an old engraving 
or etching ; but such a me should always be narrow and 
plain, so as to avoid a gloomy effect. 

Frames of natural wood cost less than any of the forego- 
ing styles, and are much favored by artists and connoisseurs. 
Oak, natural cherry and holly are usually the best. Dark 
woods, such as mahogany, are less successful, particularly in 
the case of dark pictur 

Moldings painted and grained to imitate oak or mahog- 
any are very unsuitabl Painting and graining cannot im- 
prove upon nature. A iutiful effect, however, is obtained 
by gilding the natural grain of oak or chestnut ; but when this 
is done a plain molding, without carved decoration, gives the 
best result. 

A delicate landscape looks best in a simple, narrow frame 
of good material. A fig piece will bear a more decorative 
style ; while a portrait or a single head generally requires a 
still broader and richer setting. 

Water colors look best in a style of frame intermediate 
between the richness suitable for an oil painting and the sim- 
plicity which best suits etching. Unlike pictures in oil, a 
water color should always be covered with glass, and be pro- 
tected by a ‘‘mat,’’ or passe-partout. This mat may either be 
of gold or of rough drawing paper of a neutral tone. 

Portraits in photography will bear large and ornate 
frames, and large photographs from paintings often look best 


in broad, flat frames of wood, and without any ‘‘ mat’’ or other 
surrounding margin. 

We must strongly condemn those outlandish ‘ realistic ’ 
frames: which are bedizened over with millinery, plush ro- 
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settes, dog-chains, hunting whips, or other absurd emblems, 
which are supposed to be appropriate to the pictures they con- 
tain. They are a degradation to art. If the picture itself is 
good for anything, then the frame should never attempt to be 
pictorial ; and no work of art of permanent value can look 
well in a perishable or fantastic setting. 

It is a safe rule that the framing is bad whenever it is the 
frame and not the picture which first attracts the eye ; and no 
one should feel flattered when some visitor praises the ‘‘ele- 
gant frame,’’ but quite overlooks the picture itself. No effort 
of taste in framing can make a bad picture good — but, per con- 
tra, an unsuitable frame can spoil the effect of the finest pic- 
ture in the world. 

The end and aim, then, of all tasteful framing is to make 
the picture look its best. The picture is the song, while the 
frame is only the instrumental accompaniment; or, as has been 
already said, the picture 
is the lady, while the 
frame is only the cos- 
tume. And while owners 
of pictures should express 
their personal taste in 
frames, yet it is very 
necessary that they 
should entrust the work 
to competent framers 
only. A practical and ex- 
perienced framer, who has 
a knowledge of, and a 
proper respect for pic- 
tures, will often give val- 
uable suggestions as to 
what will make the pic- 
ture look its best. Such 

ST ae aman will know the just 
Husk Cine. proportions of width to 
be allowed to the margin 
of the print, then to the mat, and lastly to the outer frame 
itself. He will not allow a cold, bluish-white mat to “fight 
against’’ the tones of an etching; and he will know that an 
over-large frame, so far from adding importance to a picture, 
always dwarfs and belittles it. 

Any really competent and intelligent framer could tell 
woeful tales of valuable prints mutilated and ruined, or of 
costly proofs on vellum that have been rendered utterly worth- 
less by ignorant maladroits who have undertaken to frame 
them. And he would willingly join a society for the preven- 
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tion of cruelty to pictures—in imitation of Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ similar society for the protection of books. 

A word as to the hanging of framed pictures. It is a 
common mistake to hang them too high. If the picture is bad 
or disagreeable then it cannot go too far out of sight; but why 
should not a good picture hang opposite the eyes of a person 
who stands before it, and not away above his head? 

Nearly all pictures are hung sloping outward from bottom 
to top (and this is necessary in the case of oil-paintings), but 
an etching often looks best when hung perpendicularly and 
flat against the wall. 

When two pictures containing figures are hung in juxta- 
position, care should be taken that these figures are not made 
to commit the rudeness of turning their backs on each other! 

A minor consideration, but one which cannot always be 
regarded, is, that the shadows in a picture should turn from 
the windows of the room 
where it hangs. Thus, if 
the shadows in the picture 
fall toward the right it 
would be well, if possible, 
to hang it where the light 
in the room comes from 
the left. 

Another obvious rule 
is, that while a large and 
bold subject may look well 
when hung at a height or 
ata distance from the spec 
tator, a very small picture, 
or one containing minut 
figures, will be quite lost 
unless placed where it can 
be seen without difficulty. 

A hint may also be given on a subject not directly con- 
nected with framing; but it involves a popular error which 
seems to take a long time in dying out. This is the supposed 
necessity for having pictures in pairs, or ‘‘ companion-pieces.”’ 





RoOuND FRAME. 
BURNISHED GILT. 


It is very well to match a pair of carriage horses or the andirons 
in a fireplace; but artists’ ideas do not run in pairs, and no 
really artistic picture should be dependent on some other pic- 
ture of the same size and shape. 


It would be wrong to condemn any two pictures because 
they happen to correspond in subject or in size—because most 
rooms contain pairs of corresponding wall spaces which call 
for pictures of about an equal size. It is only the unreasoning 
insistence upon ‘‘companion-pieces’’ which is wrong, for it 
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degrades the pictures to the level of mere wall furniture. 

Within recent years domestic architecture has made such 
advances that in the case of some new houses it is difficult to 
imagine how posterity can possibly build and furnish any that 
will be more beautiful. But it is the pictures in a home that 
give it the final coup de grace, and two rules regarding these 
may safely be laid down. 

First, have good pictures only; and second, frame these 
pictures appropriately. FREDERICK KEPPEL. 











THE ATELIER OF MR. CLYDE FITCH. 


N one of the great studio buildings of New York, after 
many, many turns, there is to be found a sort of private 
nook or recess leading to a front door conventional enough 
in appearance. A large and very beautiful knocker, as 

well as a tall carved-backed chair on one side, and an ever- 
green bush on the other, tells quite plainly, however, that it 
is no ordinary door. And when, in answer to the rap, the 
door is swung back, it opens into one of the most interesting 
and charming studios to be easily conceived of, that of the 
playwright, Mr. Clyde Fitch. 

The hall is not large, but so cleverly managed that there 
is both room and dignity. Immediately at the left is a narrow 
and short flight of steps leading to a bedroom, study and 
bath. While ascending, one may be entertained by a full row 





of black and white portraits of literary and theatrical friends. 
| In the hall, at the right of the front door, is a carved chest 
| which serves for hat and coat rack. Opposite the entrance 


another door leads into the dining-room. To the left of this, 
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high up upon the wall, is a shelf with pots of green bushes, 
overhead a long, low, leaded-window, while underneath are a 
table and chairs; and across the end a little spinet, not more 
than four feet long, thus making a pretty impression at the 
very start. 








THE CHIMNEY BREAST. 


The drawing room, though not in furnishing purely 
French, is called a salon by its owner, and well fulfills the 
ideals which cluster in the imagination around this word. It 
is reached only by way of the dining-room, through a pair of 
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BESIDE THE CHIMNEY BREAST IN THE SALON. 


fine old doors of carved oak, taken from an English castle. 
Each door has a panel of leaded glass in colored figures, and 
each a panel of plain glass cleverly hung with bits of charm- 
ing old brocade. Once across the threshold one finds oneself 
within a lofty chamber of truly noble proportions. The whole 
side of the room opposite the entrance is of glass, studio- 
fashion. This is leaded, with vignettes of heraldic design 
introduced, and over the entire window thin green silk is 
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hung. Excepting the chimney-place, the walls are hung with 
great squares of old tapestry, warm and rich in color. The 
chimney breast itself is high, gothic in style, and built of 
large bricks, and across it run two shelves supported by two 
caryatides—old Italian carvings of a pinkish color, with touches 
of gilt. A long panel of carved oak runs between the shelves, 
making a delightful background for some silver candlesticks 
and a few interesting trophies of travel and taste. For a fire 
screen, Mr. Fitch has an old Spanish picture of a woman, 
which as a bit of color serves admirably. The furniture is 
largely Italian, of the fifteenth century, with gilt frames and 
wonderful red brocade, or a soft reddish pink. These charm- 
ing old pieces, with their gold and rose colors against the 
greens and soft tones of the tapestry, with the pink and gilt 
about the fireplace, make a rare color scheme, here and there 
enhanced by a touch of wholesome Empire green, that strong, 
good color which reminds one of the green to be found in the 
blades of healthy grass, or in the thrifty foliage of the forest. 
One large table of Louis Quinze, some good chairs of French 
or Dutch carving make no discord. A grand piano and yet 
another spinet complete this spacious room. Beautiful little 
things are everywhere—each with its story of history or senti- 
ment, and over all a dignity, a largeness and freedom from 
effort that go to make a good and worthy interior. 

Coming again into the dining room, the daintiness and 
charm of everything are delightful. The walls are hung in 
pink and white striped denim or awning-stuff, which 
produces a delightful tone. Three or four sideboards, 
mostly Empire, stand against the walls—one cabinet is full of 
fine examples of Empire china, silver and glass. The table is 
Empire also ; on it the tray, candelabra, china and other things 
are each worthy of minute examination. A bit of Spanish 
silver is particularly attractive. On one of the sideboards 
are to be seen two very interesting pieces of the First Empire. 
They are of tin, painted or enameled in beautiful reds and 
gilts. One was used as a coffee-urn, the other an egg-boiler. 
From the dining room, ascending the pretty little stairway, is 
Mr. Fitch’s study. One side is open, guarded by a railing over 
which one may look down into the studio or drawing room. 
This is indeed a delightful feature. In the study, along one 
side run book-shelves of white painted wood, rather high up; 
underneath are more black and white portraits, and clever 
sketches; above are some curious rich-toned prints after Velas- 
quez. <A large desk, showing recent work, a few more pieces, 
and the room is told. Off the study is a small bedroom 
with a fine four-posted French bedstead, a seventeenth century 
piece. Exquisite blue and gold tapestry hangs for curtains, 
and damask covers the bed. A French bureau and dressing 
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THE Dininc Room. 


SIDEBOARD AND SILVER. 
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THe Dininc Room. 


case, upon which descends by day and by night an excellent 
light from askylight, are the essential features of the room, 
and make it thoroughly livable, although the space is limited. 

It is impossible to repress comparisons, as one looks admir- 
ingly about this attractive and beautiful apartment—compar- 
ison with many another much larger, where little comfort is 
to be found, and no beauty. ‘Taste is indeed a veritable fairy, 
and not alone by selection, but much more by arrangement, 
may she make our homes a dream land. In the case of Mr. 
Fitch’s rooms, however, there have been time and opportunity 
not given to us all. ELEANOR Evans. 
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ON JEWELS AND THEIR SETTINGS. 


HE universal scheme of beauty running throughout the 
created universe is in no wise better demonstrated 
than in the glory of a ruby, or the illusive flicker in the 
lepths of an opal. We are taught by men of science 

that all the coloring which we most admire in nature, has for 
its object the carrying out of what they call ‘the law of 


natural selection.’’ The plumage of a bird is but to attract 
his mate, the fragrance of the honeysuckle or the color of a 


poppy have no other purpose than to lure a passing bee who, 
maybe, has upon his wings a speck of pollen. For what pro- 
Saic purpose, then, did the rough brown pebble, buried deep 
within the earth, hold in its center the glory of the Kohi- 
noor, ‘‘the wonder of the world,”’ until man delved it out; or 
what law of science required the emerald to give forth its 
glowing rays instead of the dull look of the chip of granite. 
The be auty of a gem is in itself primarily; enhanced by cutting, 
and often ruined by setting, it is always dependent on ex- 


traneous light for its best « tfects. 
Our ancestors were not hedged about by our conventions 
as to jewels and jewelry, and men and women wore them 


freely, when their station warranted and their purses allowed. 
Rings and necklaces, the hilts of swords and poniards, the 
bindings of books, the covers of their snuff boxes and the 
buckles on their shoes were inlaid with precious stones. 
Nowadays a man can scarcely wear a jewel at all. Yet some 
men who have an absorbing love of beauty, and yet who dare 
not face the gibes of those who sneer at rings and ruffles, 
carry within their pockets unmounted jewels, which, when 
alone or with a kindred spirit, they take out to enjoy. 

It is of curious interest to speculate upon the reasons 
which have made the diamond pre-eminently the most popular 
of precious stones. To some who have seen them on every 
hand, in every window and by every light, they become monot- 
onous beyond all telling. Devoid of color in themselves, they 
only give back the prismatic rays which come to them from 
without, while the prosperity supposed to be associated with 
them has led to their most vulgar misuse. There are many 
gems of great rarity, whose color and luster are unsurpassed, 
which yet have apparently been overlooked and forgotten in 
this mania for diamonds and a few of the more popular stones. 
Some of these were much used by the ancients, and have, 
clinging about them, the superstitions and poetic romances 
which should make them especially popular for keepsakes and 
gifts. 
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Many, for example, dare not give an opal, because of the 
bad name it has acquired in later days—the great Sir Walter, 
for one, having, in his ‘‘ Anne of Geierstein,’’ surrounded it 
with a suspicion of bad omen, which modern ridicule has as 
yet barely overcome. In direct contravention of this the 
ancients considered the opal one of the luckiest of stones, as 
it certainly is one of the most interesting. The Oriental or 
true opal is often very valuable, while Mexican opals, if care- 
fully selected, are frequently quite as attractive, although 
much cheaper. The commercial setting of this gem, either 
by itself or in conjunction with diamonds, has usually been so 
bad that it has given the stone a bad name from an artistic 
standpoint; and yet there is no other jewel which so lends 
itself to unique and original settings. This is particularly 
due to the great varieties of size and shape in which opals are 
obtainable, and partially to their innumerable variations in 
color. I once saw a necklace of opals, in which each of the 
flat, oval stones was surrounded by a narrow band of silver, 
and the stones fastened together with slender silver links. 
The largest and most brilliant gems were placed in the center, 
while in each direction they diminished uniformly, until at the 
clasp they were barely larger than the nail of one’s little 
finger. From the opals were suspended by silver links baroque 
pearls, also graded as to size. No one can quite imagine the 
surprising fascination of this necklace. The silver and pearls 
and the paler stones were like moonlight, while here and there 
a dart of emerald green, or a flash of fire suggested the glim- 
mer of the stars. Yet, although artistically the most perfect 
piece of jewelry imaginable, the opals were only of the Mexi- 
can grade, the pearls but outcasts from their family, and the 
setting such that the labor was almost its only cost. The un- 
cut opal is one of the very few gems which in its rough state 
is quite as beautiful, as after the lapidary has worked upon it. 
Almost all other stones depend for brilliancy upon the relative 
angles of the prismatic faces into which they are cut, and 
through which they reflect and transmit the light. The opal 
is honeycombed with minute cracks and fissures, and the light, 
falling upon its face, is disintegrated into the spectrum colors 
in a thousand places at once. This is quite as apparent in a 
rough and jagged mass, or when deeply imbedded in a solid 
setting, as when most carefully cut, and for this reason the 
stone has limitless possibilities in the way of decorative uses. 

There is perhaps no stone more abused than the amethyst. 
A very inferior variety is found in great quantities, in large 
crystals in Michigan and ‘other northern states, and is made 
into cheap rings and other jewelry until its good name has 
been ruined. Yet fine specimens from the Oriental mines 
have wonderful fire and luster. These stones are much deeper 
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in color than our home variety, being often strong purple, and 
sometimes almost red. When the latter is the case they are 
quite as beautiful in shade as anything imaginable. The 
Orientals cut these huge crystals with consummate skill, so 
that when held near a lamp, and turned and twisted, they are 
dazzling in their beauty. Even the Oriental amethyst is one 
of the minor gems, not on account of its artistic value, but 
because it is found in such profusion in various parts of the 
world. It is one of the stones which depends much upon the 
setting, and which, by reason of its cheapness, can be freely 
experimented with. Set insilver, itis very charming. Ihave 
in mind a round lace pin of well chosen amethysts. The stones 
are not above two karats’ weight in size, each set in a heavy 
silver crown, and altogether making a strikingly unique and 
artistic piece of jewelry. 





SILVER GIRDLE SET WITH AMETHYST. 
DESIGNED BY Miss CuHRISTIA READE. 


Still another cheap, and yet very effective and beautiful 
jewel, isamber. This is particularly charming in the shape of 
long strings of well selected beads, and yet is so reasonable as 
to possibly lessen its popularity, many people wearing jewelry, 
not because they love the beautiful, but only as an ostentation 
and a sign to the passer-by that they can afford the extrava- 
gance. If what we are told is true, this fault is apt soon to be 
overcome in the case of amber, as the largest and most valu- 
able deposit—that in the Baltic sea—is rapidly becoming ex- 
hausted, and in a few years the supply may fail altogether. 

te So tatinianihs PAUL STANHOPE. 
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THE WORK OF WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 


O SAY that an artist has made himself famous by past- 
ing bits of black and colored paper upon sheets of 
white paper, on first thought is to challenge comparison 
with the story of the dog who could walk in biped 

fashion upon his rearmost pair of legs—the wonder being, 
not because he did it so well, but that he could do it at all. It 
almost causes a prejudice to arise in one’s mind—in this case, 
if persisted in, to our own serious injury and loss. 

William Nicholson, late of the ‘‘ Beggarstaff Brothers,”’ 
has survived the decay of the poster episode, and has become, 
as it were, famous in a night, by his portrait of Queen Victoria, 
a color print (albeit almost colorless) of a stout and short 
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elderly woman, wearing a most uncompromising British 
bonnet, leaning ona heavy stick, and attended by ashaggy dog. 
There are no visible tokens of royal rank—in fact, they seem 
conspicuously absent—and yet we know the portrait is a like- 
ness. There is a certain regal dignity about the attitude of 
the figure which, despite its element of caricature, is an ex- 
ample of Mr. Nicholson’s power of grasping the salient and 





dominating attribute in his subject. This is one of the most 
remarkable elements in all his work, truly unique when one 
considers the few lines employed and how each must do so 
much. The critics with strange concord have praised without 
reserve, and some have gone so far as to proclaim it the only 
worthy pictorial event in her majesty’s long and much illus- 
trated life. It is certainly very good. It is individual in the 
best sense of the term, not blatantly so, but simply because 
the artist sees his subject from an individual point of view. 

Mr. Nicholson deals with flat masses of color in an almost 
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inspirational way ; he has an unerring sense of proportion in 
disposing these masses, and he has the wisdom to shear away 
every superfluous line, until the solid structure stands revealed 
and charms us with its simple strength. 

His ‘‘ Alphabet ”’ well illustrates his style and method. He 
never fails to interest us by his sincerity, and he is never hap- 
pier than in the depicting of the typical figures of the land of 





beef and brawn. His hostlers and jockeys smack of the soil. 

It certainly follows as a palpable non sequitur that his 
latest success is a portrait of James McNeil Whistler, he of 
the snowy lock, than whom it is not possible-to imagine a 
more alien and contrasting type. This hero of so many blood- 
less, but inky battles is done to the life, and leaves no further 
word to say. It seems almost a breach of confidence to so 
display a fellow to the world, but presumably the subject does 
not care. He is, one almost suspects, unhappy unless he is in 
the very glare of the lime-light and in the center of the stage. 
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The latest achievement of Mr. Nicholson is a calendar of 
sports, containing characteristic scenes for each month. 
These run from archery to coaching, and here each lover of 
out-of-doors should find his hobby. When one admits and 
keeps in mind the limitations which Mr. Nicholson has im- 
posed upon himself in dealing with so rigid a medium as the 
wood block and the lithographer’s stone, he cannot but be sur- 
prised and gratified with the results. The artist takes a 
square flat block of inky paper, puts a narrow white line down 
its center, and behold, a shiny ‘‘ topper ’’ upon the coachman’s 
head. A shapeless mass of black in silhouette upon a sheet of 
paper is turned by a touch of his skillful hand into a most in- 
famous ruffian, who would cut a throat, and take pleasure in 
the doing. His synthetic faculty is really wonderful, and com- 
pels our admiration. He has given to the Publican in the 
alphabet a paunch which is in itself an achievement, and 
ought to compensate that much-maligned one for many years 
of obloquy. 

Mr. Nicholson is doing well, and will do better in a field 
where opportunities are many and worthy rivals few. 

SAMUEL Daucny. 
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CONCERNING BED ROOMS. 


HE wish to beautify our house and our rooms has for 
its inspiration, as a rule, two motives. The one, to 
make an outward show, to dazzle and amaze our friends, 
or in a lesser measure to escape their criticism, is not 

a worthy one, and is the root of most of the evil which is 
apparent in the worst houses. 

The second motive is inspired by love—inherent love of 
fair and seemly things. For such as have this joy in beauty, 
to live without it is starvation. It is an omnipresent need, 
reaching far outward into all relations with the world, and deep 
inward to the darkest closet and the most unused of rooms. 
Whatever is attractive in a house is the outcome of this 
second. The most of us have blended in our homes the effects 
achieved by both these causes, as few are strong enough not 
in some measure to care what others think, and few so wholly 
base as to care for nothing else. 

The bedroom is too generally neglected. The dining 
room and hall, the library and the parlor have infinite pains 
and thought bestowed upon them. Money is spent as freely 
as may be, and effects quite charming and attractive are 
eagerly sought. In the bedroom it is different; any discarded 
chair will serve the purpose; worn carpets and faded curtains, 
bare walls or pictures, long outgrown, in shabby frames, are 
here carelessly flung together. No one sees them here, it is 
true—no one but the very one for whom the house is pre- 
supposed to be. 

‘*In the elder days of art 
Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part, 
For the gods see everywhere. ”’ 

Those, upon the other hand, who build their home for 
their own joy and comfort take quite as much of care in mak- 
ing themselves a sleeping chamber as they do in decorating 
the vestibule or in clipping the front lawn. 

Not but that it is a worthy object to make of all our 
public rooms a loadstone for our friends and the outward 
semblance of our tastes and aspirations; but these should not 
be too shortly belied some twelve feet upward, overhead. 
Here, as everywhere, there should be the proper harmony of 
fitness between the effects produced and the uses and com- 
forts of a room. 

In many cases a woman’s bedroom is a sitting room as 
well. Here she will sew and read and even entertain her 
intimates, and spend, perhaps, more time than in any other 
one room of her house. It should be faced to catch the best 
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of light; the windows cannot be too numerous. A fireplace 
is the greatest charm of all; no greater luxury does the world 
contain than this within a bedroom, and nothing is more neces- 
sary for a sick chamber, nor more cheering to an invalid 
than to watch the fire, and dreaming, to forget the pain and 
weariness. Individuality is clearly to be expressed here better 
than elsewhere, and should be allowed full play. 

There is no need of great expenditures of money in the 
room. The cheapest fabrics and the simplest furniture make 
the best effects and realize the highest ideals. Gorgeous stuffs, 
inlaid or carved furniture and works of art but serve to catch 
the dust and distract the mind, besides cultivating a spirit of 
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luxury which all history shows, leads straight to degeneracy. 

The bedroom should be cool-looking in summer, and bright 
and cheerfulin winter. The walls can be hung with one of the 
numerous flowered patterns of paper, many of which, in good 
design and color, are the cheap things easiest to be found— 
cheap enough to meet the purse of the most needy. The ceil- 
ing should be plain with such a flowered wall. The so-called 
borders and ceiling-papers, each a variation of the wall, but 
serve to confuse and irritate the sight, and are an abomina- 
tion to be avoided everywhere and all the time. 
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A more unusual plan, but most effective, is to use plain 
cartridge paper of some cheerful hue on the walls, and over- 
head and part way down—to the picture molding if there be 
one—a heavy pattern of bright flowers and leaves. This gives 
to such a room the aspect of a bower of flowers, while leaving 
for the walls the best of backgrounds for the setting forth of 
pictures. The paper hangers look aghast at this; but being 
mostly Scandinavian peasants, their dictum as to matters per- 
taining to the arts should not be given undue weight. For 
those who like the quaint and snug effect of ceilings rather 
low, and yet who crave the airiness which comes with higher 
joists, this latter makes a happy compromise. The heavy 
pattern on the ceiling produces a low effect quite pleasing to 
the eye. 

The window treatment gives a latitude for many varia- 
tions and for much of individual choice. In building, the 
casement form cannot be too well considered, as has elsewhere 
in these papers been much insisted on. 

The most of us are fated in this world to live in rented 
tenements, and must make out the best we may, with what our 
landlord gives us. Simple curtains of Swiss can be hung upon 
a rod fastened to the lower sash. They will then go up with 
the window as it rises, and not be blown to and fro into the 
storm and dirt. The shade should be a neutral darkish color. 
Chintz curtains then may hang within, arranged to draw with 
cord and weight, and thus assist in closing out the light and 
noisy storm, while fresh air filtered through, will never come 
in gusts and drafts. The chintz is yet so thin that it may 
easily be drawn back entirely away from the window when 
all the light is needed at the end of day. 

Window-seats, with cupboards or drawers beneath, are 
cheap and useful things, and add much to comfort in a room. 
They should not be so broad as to make difficult the access to 
the window, for this is detrimental to the soul of man, and 
ruims the disposition of the best of women. 

Chintz for the other hangings in the room is quite the very 
thing. It comes both cheap and dear, and in such variety as to 
color and design, most of them more than excellent, as to make 
the selection difficult only by reason of the range of choice. 

A lounge of some description, covered with chintz, is very 
necessary in a woman’s room, allowing, as it does, for casual 
‘*lying downs ”’ throughthe day. A very serviceable lounge, 
built of common pine boards, can be made in the shape of a 
box. It should be one foot high by two and a half wide, and 
six feet long. On the top is nailed a wire mattress set on a 
frame, with hinges forming the cover. The whole is on casters, 
the caster to be moved, and a wool mattress and roll at the 
head complete the outlay. Inside, the long box makes a con- 
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venient receptacle for skirts, not to be folded. but laid in at full 
length. When covered with chintz, nothing more useful nor 
more decorative can be procured. Such a lounge without the 
chintz will cost variously from ten to fifteen dollars, and will 
be the most used piece of furniture in the room. 

This is the room for rocking chairs—the only one in 
which they are quite fitting. A few straight chairs for writ- 
ing should be here, perhaps, and, if possible, one ample arm 
chair with high back, also covered with chintz. The wash- 
stand should be large and in a good light. A plain kitchen 
table, painted or covered with chintz, is far better than some 
foolish little hardwood creation, with scarcely room upon its 
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varnished top to hold the bowl and pitcher. Painted wood is 
here the very best, unless money is no object at all, when, as 
ever, mahogany in the old-time shapes cannot be excelled. 
There is also no real reason why the pieces should all match, a 
mahogany dressing-table looking all the better by contrast 
with the painted bed and chairs on either hand. This dressing 
table, or its substitute, should, of absolute necessity, stand 
near a window in the best of light—a thing so obvious, one 
would think, as to be almost too trite to mention, yet the neg- 
lect of which is quite acommon mistake. This is partially the 
fault of the architects, who, in planning for the gas brackets, 
overlook the fact that people have to dress at times by day. 
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A work-table near a window is also convenient ; and by the 
bed a small table, with a brass or china candlestick and per- 
haps a book or two, is a pleasant revival of a custom of the 
past. A mirror, hanging over a chest of drawers, should 
never be so high that sitting one may not use it without the 
craning of one’s neck, nor so low that those of ordinary 
height cannot see without ducking down. 

If possible, the bedstead should not face a window. The 
light streaming into the room on a summer morning is too pre- 
cious to shut out entirely, but full upon one’s face it is not 
conducive to a pleasant awakening. The old-fashioned can- 
opy overhead, met this difficulty in a sensible way by allowing 
one to subdue the sunshine with the crisp starched curtains, 
which also assisted in turning aside the drafts, the four-poster 
of our forebears being even more successful, as the light and 
air could be regulated toa nicety. Surely our ancestors had 
some notions which it would be better had we not outgrown. 

For the floors mattings are always obtainable, and cov- 
ered with thick rugs in winter, or bare and cool in summer, 
they seem to lend themselves to every need. Painted floors, 
with rugs here and there, are also very good, but prevent a 
thorough warm effect in winter time, which is so much to be 
desired to tempt one to one’s duty on a blustering morning. 
Rag carpets were much used in olden times, and with matting 
now in quaint, old fashioned rooms, add much to the effect. 

A man’s room is, of course, quite different. Generally 
speaking, it is but a dressing and sleeping apartment, in which 
the owner never thinks of sitting or living. For such uses 
the plainness of asceticism seems most desirable. The old 
emperor of Germany, William I, slept always in a bare room 
on an iron bedstead, and left the gorgeous decorated bed 
rooms of the Second Empire to his future victim, Napoleon IIT. 
Yet such a room, though exhibiting Spartan simplicity, should 
do so in a harmonious and agreeable manner, and not indicate 
slovenliness or lack of care. Imagine, for example, a man’s 
room in which the walls were painted a soft gray, the iron 
bedstead and the washstand and chest of drawers all a bright 
red, with brass trimmings. On the dark red floor are red and 
black Navajo blankets for rugs. No pictures are upon the 
wall at all, or, if any, only a few, all large and expressing indi- 
viduality —a large bromide photograph of Sir Galahad, for 
instance, pasted flat against the wall and framed with a nar- 
row bead of black. 

Sometimes, in large families with several sons there is 
often a wish to make the bed chamber more of a sitting room. 
A desk with books and papers, some easy chairs, beer mugs 
and smoking utensils, and pictures of sport or of whatever 
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the personal bent may be, will seem appropriate. Luxury 
should be absent, but comfort everywhere. 

These things do not of themselves cost money, but require 
thought, anda realization of their influence upon the life within 
the walls. Many a great house has bed rooms which bring a 
chill to every occupant. Nothing is in its proper place, and 
the sense of home is absolutely lacking, while at other houses 
in a smaller room, the simple furniture is so well placed 
and so admirably adapted for its use that it quite appeals to 
the most careless visitors, and beautiful color makes bright 
the darkest of days. 

And so, here as everywhere else, money seems to be the 
minor consideration only—thought and fitness the major and 
all-controlling one. Above all things, if there be little money, 
let each part of the house have its due share. It is not well 
to rob the interior, to ornament with carvings the gable and 
the roof, nor fit to sleep in squalor, that satin seats may grace 
the parlor chairs. OLIVER COLEMAN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Only such communications and questions will be printed in this department as are 
considered, through their relation to art and decoration, to be of general interest to the 
readers of the magazine. 


Subscribers in asking questions involving the furnish and decoration of rooms are 
requested to send a rough sketch plan, showing doors and windows. 


My dining room has two windows, both facing north. One 
looks out against the brick wall of a neighboring house, not over 
ten feet away. The present paper is a dull cream, with some indis- 
tinct patches of gold. It is very dingy, and the room dark and 
cold. Iam about to redecorate, and thought you might be willing 
to suggest some colors which would make the room more cheerful. 

MRS. T. B. 

A rich red conventional pattern on a cream ground for the 
walls, anda cream, almost yellow, ceiling—or for the walls some 
striped paper in two shades of green. It is well to have 
strong colors only, as they are sure to make the room more 
cheerful, and soil less easily in city houses. There are many 
good designs in blue and white, Morris and others, but all 
conventional. One of these for the walls, with a cream ceil- 
ing, is sure to be an improvement on what you have. If there 
is a picture molding, wash it over with water color or cal- 
cimine, in the two shades of the paper and the ceiling. It 
will bring the two together. 


Tlave you any suggestions for a divan to be used in a drawing- 
room? The style is what you would call Louis XVI, and the pre- 
vatling color blue. G. 

Cover the divan with a length of plain gobelin-blue velours, 
with a band of gilt galloon or tinsel and silk ribbon along the 
edge. One of the narrow fancy ribbons (to be found in the 
shops now) will be in keeping and wili harmonize with your 
Louis XVI room; or a length of jute or linen stuff in some 
French design, with a gimp or narrow fringe to border it, 
would also be correct. Some of these goods have pink and 
blue stripes with a flower pattern between. 


I have been much perplexed how to manage my tea table. 
Your magazine in a recent article referred to its proper treatment. 
What is it, if it is not too much to ask ? READER. 

Have your table bare, if of mahogany, or covered with a 
simple linen cloth, edged with heavy lace or a little embroidery. 
Then have everything you need, and nothing more, tongs on 
the sugar bowl, spoons on each saucer, a tea kettle on the table, © 
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or near by, if you have one upona stindard. This will give a 
usable look, which is what should be aimed at, and which can 
never be secured unless everything is ready for instant use. 
Finally, place the table in a corner, or in a window opening 
upon the garden or by the fireplace, but never in the window 
opening on the public street. 


I am about to refurnish a den or smoking room. How shall 
I do so in order to get a good effect? The room is ten by eight, 
with a window at one end, and opposite a fireplace. J. MCN. 

You are indeed fortuné ite to have a fireplace. It is well 
to have the fire laid ready to light, and keepit soalways. Two 
large chairs, one on either ide. facing each other, will give an 
inviting look. Under your broad window, if possible, have a 
wide seat with two plain wooden ends, and against each end a 
well-filled cushion. These should be covered with some stout 
material. A writing-table or a desk, with its straight-backed 
chair, will be nearly all that the room can comfortably con- 
tain. If there is space or use for it, a small table that turns 
up, or one that has deep folding leaves, will be very useful for 
cards or for looking at large books. Along the wall a narrow 
row of boxes for books will complete the room. These should 


be about five feet high. Upon their top can be placed steins, 
pictures and other appropriate ornaments. Let the wall cov- 
ering be of a strong red or green, in heavy cartridge paper, 
paint or burlap. On the floor place fur rugs, or one service- 


able Oriental rug. 

A den, fitted up on the style of the Grolier Club Tappery, 
would also be very appropriate. Since the publication in this 
magazine of the article on this most attractive of rooms, at 
least two attempts to use the same ideas have been made. 
One of these was eminently successful, though costing com- 
paratively little. All the work was done by an ordinary car- 
penter and a blacksmith, who simply adapted the ideas shown 
in the pictures of the original room. The result was a smok- 
ing room that any one might envy. 


‘You speak of a mixtu f red sandal wood and alcohol as a 
good stain for mahogany. Will you send the recipe for mixing 
it? Ihave tried those that come already prepared, and have not 
been satisfied with the result. Do you know of any stain that will 
color black walnut so that it will look like mahogany? Or do 
you know of any stain that will color black walnut a dark green ? 
In a parlor, high mantels of quartered oak, nothing done to the 
room et as to furnishings, what would you suggest as a suitable 
color or Finish For the woodwork? TI think tt will have to be 
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painted, as it is soft white wood. The mantel is six feet eight 
inches high, the bay window has three windows facing east. All 
windows have panel backs. If you know of any book that will 
answer the questions I ask, I will be glad to buy it. =M. A. D. 

Buy of a druggist, or have him procure for you, some 
ground red sandal wood. Thisis a deepred sawdust. Soak it 
in wood alcohol or any other volatile oil. The fluid will imme- 
mediately become a deep rich red. Apply with a brush. It 
will usually take three or four rapid coats to secure a mahog- 
any color. It dries very quickly, in about five minutes at 
most, and sinks deep into the pores of the wood. Of course a 
critical eye will at once see that it is not mahogany, but whether 
this is apparent or not, the color and effect are excellent, 
and need no apologies. Black walnut, stained with this same 
sandal wood, makes a very good substitute for mahogany. 
The green stain now used so much—too much, in fact—is made 
of Prussian blue and yellow, mixed to the desired shade in al- 
cohol. This, placed over walnut, will give a dark green color. 
It is not old oak, however, as that is quite black, and is made 
with Van Dyke brown, or Bismarck brown, mixed with alcohol. 

If the wood in your mantel is dark English oak, paint the 
woodwork ivory white and make the walls a deep green, either 
in a large conventional pattern of two shades or in a striped 
green paper. Painted burlaps would also be good if you could 
afford it, but this costs, for stained burlaps, about seventy cents 
a square yard, puton. Theceiling should be either ivory white 
ora lighter shade of green. Calcimine is good enough for this, 
and is the cheapest thing you can have. If your mantel is of 
light modern oak it would be better to paint the woodwork a 
soft brownish-yellow. Natural colored burlaps upon the wall 
would look very well. This will not cost over twenty-five 
cents a square yard. With your brown-yellow woodwork 
(be sure it is more yellow than brown) golden yellow wall 
paper in stripes or large figures would be strong and 
bright; or solid yellow calcimine or cartridge paper, ceiling 
and all, only the ceiling might be somewhat lighter. If you 
could afford a gilt picture mold it would complete the gold 
effect of the room. White woodwork with such yellow walls 
would be another combination that may please you. Then 
use as many gilt framed pictures as possible, plain oak frames 
gilded at home if necessary, and buy a pair of brass andirons 
for your hearth. 
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NOTES. 


THERE are numerous publications purporting to give 
designs and specifications for ‘‘ modern”’ houses or cottages, 
ranging in price from five hundred to five thousand dollars. 
The claim is usually put forth that they contain the last word 
in architectural designing, and that any one by their aid can 
build himself an entirely satisfactory home without the aid of 
an architect, and with no further drawings than those furnished 
by the publisher. The experience of those who have at- 
tempted to make use of such sketches has been, on the other 
hand, that the employment of a competent and honest architect 
will be the most economical plan in the long run. Yet there 
are many localities where a good designing architect cannot 
be secured, and where a client, if devoid of any coherent 
ideas of his own, is obliged to accept a commonplace or even 
bad design, often against his will, and simply from helpless- 
ness to suggest anything better. To people in such circum- 
stances a series of well-chosen designs could not help being 
of great service, even if only here and there an idea were 
adopted. It would be impracticable to present them in the 
shape of working drawings, with full specifications; nor would 
it be wise to dispense with the architect, to superintend the 
purely practical questions pertaining to quality and workman- 
ship. 

In the case of two houses of the same cost, one may be 
attractive in every respect, and filled with all the small con- 
veniences, while the other may be an epitome of bad taste 
and of awkward planning. It is hardly reasonable to suppose 
that one man can draw a series of twenty houses, each of 
which shall be good, and each original; and to this fact may 
be due the very deplorable exhibit usually presented by such 
‘*portfolios.’’ Yet there are many young architects who 
have taste, experience and thorough training, and who have 
in their fancy certain hobbies which they are anxious to pro- 
mulgate to the world. 

To help the man of the first class who needs assistance, 
and to encourage the architect who needs a public, THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL has offered three prizes in a competition for the 
best design for a cottage, to cost not over three thousand 
dollars. The award will be made upon designs submitted on 
or before April 1, 1898. In order to make the sketches sub- 
mitted of the greatest practical value, it is proposed, not 
only to have each one estimated by at least two competent 
builders, but also to plan the furnishing for each room, the 
cost of which will be estimated by one or two .well-known 
furnishing houses. The conditions of the competition will be 
found more fully set forth elsewhere. 
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For two years there has been held at Hull House, in Chi- 
cago, a limited exhibit of arts and crafts, most of the articles 
shown being the work of a small but very enthusiastic band of 
amateurs. It has now been decided to broaden the scope of 
the work here inaugurated, and as a preliminary step there 
has been formally organized an association, to be known as 
The Chicago Arts and Crafts Society. Several meetings have 
been held already, and a constitution was adopted October 31. 
In this document the scope of the society is shown by the 
seven objects it announces as its mission. These, briefly stated, 
are to cultivate in its members a sense of beauty, to call the 
attention of professional artisans to their artistic opportuni- 
ties, to encourage the tendency toward art education and man- 
ual training, to influence as far as possible the sources of de- 
signs and decorations for all useful and ornamental work, to 
recognize in its members and others any aptitude for crafts- 
manship, and to encourage the same, to consider the relation 
of the machine to the workman, and finally, to hold exhibits, 
and found and maintain centers where the various crafts may 
be carried on and developed on lines suggested by the society. 
In pursuance of the last and, perhaps, most practical of all the 
objects, it is proposed to hold an exhibit in some central loca- 
tion, during the latter part of January. There will be two 
meetings each month, on the first and third Fridays, at eight 
o’clock, at which a paper on some appropriate subject will be 
read and discussed. The initiation fee for the present is fixed 
at one dollar, the payment of which to the secretary of the 
society, Mr. George Twose, care of the Hull House, is all the 
formality necessary in order to become amember. A society 
founded upon such lines is certainly a commendable enterprise, 
and is one more sign of the dawn of day in Chicago. If it 
shall result in the ultimate foundation of a practical work- 
shop and school, similar to Essex House in England, it would 
be an odd coincidence, as the latter is an outgrowth of Toyn- 
bee Hall, the original inspiration of Hull House. 


A CERTAIN form of art which must, through its magnitude, 
be taken seriously, receives by no means the attention it 
deserves. This is the Calendar, which from now on until 
Christmas, fairly floods our stationery shops with its many 
varieties. They are very nearly all equally bad. When 
it is taken into consideration that these are likely to become 
our own, in spite of ourselves, that they will be presented to 
us On appropriate occasions, and that we are generally obliged 
to hang them up on the wall before our eyes, then the serious- 
ness is apparent. The first installment has arrived, and an 
inspection shows the usual preposterous collection, with very 
little difference. It would be so easy to have these things 
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isle ainsi and re poster sina deplorable as it is in 
some ways, seemed to be affecting the calendars favorably. 
But the larger part are still in the familiar style of silk cords, 
silly poetry and remarkable pictures. In this connection it 
is pleasant to welcome the announcement of what will proba- 
bly be an admirable calendar, drawn by one of the most brill- 
iant black-and-white men in England, Mr. William Nicholson, 
and printed from wooden blocks. This promises to be so 
interesting that it will be more fully considered later. Mr. 
Frederick Remington has essayed his hand at it also, by de- 
signing a calendar, illustrated by equestrian sketches of a 
character he has made so famous. 


THERE is a curious kind of-matting lately come into the 
market, called ‘‘ wood fiber.’’ It is quite thin, lies very fiat, 
and, used either as rugs or entire floor covering, looks very 
well. The designs are exceptionally good, as are the colors 
also. It is claimed it will wear as long as ordinary straw 
matting; if so, there is no reason why this substance should not 
be much used. On floors not subject to heavy service and 
possibly protected at the most-used portions by mats of the 
same or other material, the wood fiber should give very 
good results. The only justification for the name may be in 


the fact that the paper of which they are constructed may 
itself be made of wood; for the woof of the rug is nothing 
more or less than strips of tissue paper, an inch and a half 


wide rolled up tightly into a sort of cord, and dyed a suitable 
color. Certainly this is a very ingenious departure, and its 
result will be awaited with some curiosity. 


THE horror of hotel ‘‘ embellishment ’”’ can never be too 
much commented upon. If there is any one class of rooms 
which of all others stands guilty of a violation of every true 
principle of art or propriety, these same hotel parlors and bed- 
rooms are pre-eminent. When one contemplates the hideous 
black objects which, grouped together, are supposed to consti- 
tute the Egyptian room in the Palmer house, one is overcome 
with the total lack of proportion and true sense of fitness there 
exhibited. It isstrange that this is so universally true, because 
the precursor of the modern hotel, the inn, was by all odds the 
most picturesque building to be imagined. All literature is 
witness of the snug and homelike comforts obtainable in these 
stopping places, and it seems incredible that some one should 
not attempt more successfully to reproduce their charm. 
What a rush of jaded travelers, weary of plush and mosaic, 
there would be such a place! Comfortable rooms with suffi- 


cient simple old furniture would make each room a home for the 
time, and not merely a hole into which to crawl at night. 
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IN THE September Art e¢ Decoration there is yet another 
article upon the ‘‘ Decorative Art of Belgium.’’ This is a sub- 
ject which has already been much discussed in the French 
periodical and yet never fails to astonish one by its truly unique 
qualities. There seems to have grown up in this half-Dutch, 
half-French little country quite a school of its own, the like of 
which is nowhere else to be found. The architecture of the time 
seems to reflect or have inspired the same qualities as are ex- 
hibited in wall-papers, furniture and grille work. Its principal 
feature seems a weird use of curved lines, but what the curves 
may be, the most expert of mathematicians could not tell us. 
The style is evidently the work of many hands, but all bearing 
a definite stamp of some powerful influence toward ideals 
of which we may not conceive. As a rule the lines curve 
hither and thither without any reason for so doing, and so have 
not the stamp of veracity, which is essential to lasting artistic 
value. Not but that some of the effects are very graceful, 
when executed by the master hands, but in those of mere 
copyists, they could easily assume a species of alcoholic ex- 
uberance. The movement, though apparently spontaneous, is 
surely meretricious and will leave eventually only some ugly 
houses as a record of its rise and fall. 





IN THE Studio competition for a design for carved wood 
bellows, there were several very excellent ideas submitted. 
As is usual in such cases, some of the ‘‘ honorable mentions ’”’ 
seem to be in appropriateness of design more worthy than the 
prize winners, especially as several of them could be executed 
upon the ordinary bellows of the shops, without necessitating 
the very laborious making up of an entirely different shape. 
It is probable that twenty will employ the design by ‘* Mc- 
Flusher,’’ for example, where one will attempt that of the 
winner of the competition. When finished, they will have an 
ornamented bellows, and not what appears to be a pocket set 
of shears. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Messrs. Herbert S. Stone & Co., publishers of THE HousE 
BEAUTIFUL, offer three prizes for the three best designs for a 
cottage, submitted on or before April 1, 1898: 

FIRST PRIZE.—Fifty Dollars. 

SECOND PRIZE.— Thirty Dollars. 

THIRD PRIZE.—TZwenty Dollars. 

Conditions: There will be three drawings, two sketch 
plans, and a line perspective; all treated in an ornamental 
manner. 

The house to cost not over three thousand dollars. 

The ornamental features must not be given prominence at 
the expense of the practical. Especial attention will be given, 
in awarding the prize, to the convenience and originality of 
the plan. 

All drawings submitted to become the property of THE 
House BEAUTIFUL, in which such as are commendable will be 
published with ‘‘ honorable mention ”’ of the designer. 

Drawings must be on a one-eighth scale, on white card- 
board, black and white only 

On the lower right hand corner of each sketch the com- 
petitor will place a key word. This same word he will inclose 
in a blank envelope, containing his name and address. On 
the outside of the envelope write ‘‘ Cottage Competition.”’ 

The award will be made by the editors of THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL and some prominent architect, to be announced 
later. 

Any infringement of the above rules will serve to debar 
from the competition. 
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